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| Nevada wools have been taken at Ga 

clean; Montana have sold at 42@43 “ 

clean. ue, 
Pulled Wools, 

A demand for combing pulled Wools 
especially those of medium grades: 
straight combings of 34 blood sell at 3° 
@37c; scoured and finer grades at 42@ 
45c. g 

Foreign Wools. 

Less activity noticed, but a firmness in 
| prices for wools grading 144@3¢ bloods 
Crossbreds sell freely at 28@30c onl a 
clean basis; 44 blood wools are worth 38 
@40c, while 3g would sell at 48¢ 
|Some liberal sales in Australian cross. 
breds at London. 


|lbs., and since Jan. 1, 1899, 

sales, 22,142,000 lbs. 

| Sales of domestic: 
Ohio xx and above, 27c. 
Ohio No. 1, washed, 29c. 

| Michigan x, 2lc. 

| Michigan No. 1, washed, 27@28c. 

| Ohio delaine, 29c. 

| Unwashed delaine, 20@2l1c. 

| Fine unwashed and unmerchantable 

| 174¢@21c. : 
4, 3g and 4 blood, unwashed, 21@23c. 
Texas, 11@13c. 
Eastern Oregon, 12c. 

| Spring California, 11@13. 

| Fall California, 8@10c. 

| Territory, 11@18e. 
Pulled, 18@45c. 

| Scoured, 28@48c, 

Sundries, 9@27c. 

Foreign: 

Australian, 30@35. 

| South American, 25 ce. 

| Montevideo, 23c. 

Irish, 29'c. 

Fine tops, 73c. 

Greasy cape, 23'¢c. 

Carpet wools, 12@22c. 


aggregate 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 15, 1899. 

The wholesale markets show no im- 
provement, trade being dull and disap- 
pointing. The inclement weather of the 
past week undoubtedly has considerable 
to do with this, but the general business 
outlook at present is unsatisfactory, 
Wheat holds very steady, closing at Chi- 
cago Tuesday at 7234c for May as com- 
pared with 717g a week ago. Corn and 
oats unchanged. Millfeed higher. Flour 
quotations are practically unchanged. 
Potatoes firm at 60@65c. Apples are in 
good demand and steady. The Liver- 
pool apple market has slumped badly, 
with last sales of Maine Baldwins at 10 
@l16s. In country produce, butter is a 
trifle firmer; cheese steady; eggs higher 
following the colder weather, 30c being 
paid yesterday in asmall way for near by 
stock, but these prices will quickly break 
with warmer weather; beans are firmer. 
Mutton and lambs steady. Beef quiet 
and firm at quotations, with western 
shippers firmer in their ideas. 

AppLEs—Eating apples, $3 00@3 50 per 
bbl. Evaporated, 8@10c per Ib. 

BuTTER—18@19c for choice family; 
creamery, 21@22c. 

BEANS—Maine pea, $1 45@$1 50; Yel- 
low Eyes, $1.65@$1.70. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory; 
12c; N. Y. Factory, 12c; Sage, 13\¢c. 

FLour—Low grades, $2 85@3 10; 
Spring, $4 65@4 70; Roller Michigan, 
$4 00@4 15; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 25@$4 35. 

Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Scaled 
herring per box, 14c. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 
38c; cottonseed, car lots, $22 00; 
cotton-seed, bag lots, $2300; sacked 
bran, car lots, $17 00@17 50; sacked 
bran, bag lots, $17 50@18 50; middlings, 
$18. 

LARD—Per tierce, 644@65gc per Ib.; 
pail, 814@8 \ée. 

PoraToEs—Potatoes, 65@68c per bu 

PROVISIONS—Fowl, 10@12c; chickens, 
12@13c; turkeys, 13@1l5c; eggs, nearby, 
5c; extra beef, $11 00@1150; pork 
backs, $1350; clear, $13 50; hams 
I@IVGc. 


46c; oats, 





AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MARKET. 


{Corrected Feb 15, for the Maine Farmer 
oy B, F. Parrott & Co.) 

Flour, corn and oat market steady with 
osrices well maintained. Oats steady. 
shorts higher. Hay unchanged, best 
juality selling more freely. Wood sell- 
ng readily. Sugar steady. 

STRAw—Pressed, $9; loose, $5@6. __ 

SHorts—90c per hundred. $17 25@ 
'7 50 ton lots. Mixed Feed, 92c. 

Woo._—l7c_ per Ilb.; spring 
kins, 50c; (Oct. skins), 50@85c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 12 
522(@22 50 ton lots. 

CuicaGo GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 
321 00; bag lots, $1 30; Buffalo, ton lots, 
518; bag lots, $1 20, 

FLour—Full winter patents, $4 15@ 
125; Spring patents,$4 20@4 40; roller 
yrocess, straight, $3 '75@3 90; low grade, 
92 50@3 40. 

SuGAR—$5 per hundred. 

Hay—Loose $6@8; pressed, $8@10. 

HIDES AND SKInsS—Cow hides, 744¢; 
x hides, 744c; bulls and stags, 614c. 

Lime AND CEMENT—Lime, $1 10 per 
ask; cement, $1 35. 

HARD Woop—Dry, $5@5 50; green 
3 O'KMa4 00. 

GRAIN—Corp, 
8c. 

Oats—80c, bag lots. 


lamb 


49c; meal, bag lots, 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


(Corrected Fob, 15, for the Maine Farmer, 
y F. L. Webber 

Chickens plenty. Domestic cheese 
n brisk demand. Eggs in demand. 
-otatoes, supply coming from the West. 
Sutter lower. Fowl quick, at quotations. 

BEANS—Western pea beans, $1 40; 
Yellow Eyes, $1 50. 

ButTER—Ball butter, 14@16c, Cream- 
sry, 20c. s 

CHEESE—Factory, 10@12c; domestic, 
\O@12c; Sage, 12@13c. 

EKees—Fresh, 18@20c per dozen. 

LARD—In pails, best, 8c. 

PRovisions—Wholesale — Clear salt 
ork, 6c; beef per side, 7@8c; ham, 
moked, 8!¢c; fowl, 8'44@10c; veal, 7@8e; 
ound hog, 5c; mutton, 6@7c; spring 
ambs, 9@10c; spring chickens, 10@14c- 
Native turkeys, 20c. Western, 14@16c. 

PoTATOES—55c@60 per bush. 

NEw CABBAGES— lc per lb. 

TURNIPS—4Uc per bush. 

New Breets—40c per bush. 





H. S. Brackett, New Portland, had 0B 
nand and @er sale, a short time since, * 
pair of omen, girth 7 feet, 2 pair 3-yeaT- 
"ld steers 634 feet in the girth, and was 
aising a fine Durham and Devon calf. 
Mr. Brackett has other good stock, does 
zeneral farming, and is well situated 0D 
s good, productive farm, and is one of 
those farmers that can make farming 
pay. 

—Hiram Ramadell, North Farmington, 


nas five young lambs in his’ flock, some 
of them are nearly three weeks old. 





Sales of the week amount to 4,260,000. 
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"the shredder is an excellent imple- 
ment to put cornstalks into a palatable 
form for stock, Not a particle of 


shredded fodder will be rejected. 


The general conclusion of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society at their 
jast meeting was that pasturing sheep in 


an orchard was no better than cultiva- 


tion. 





Atan experiment in England it was 
found that a herd of thirty cows gave a 
profit of fifteen dollars a week more 
when the temperature of the barn was 
kept at 63° than when it was kept at 52°. 
It pays to give the cattle comfortable 


quarters. 


The special purpose cow is the animal 
wanted by the special purpose dairyman; 
the general purpose cow by the dairy- 
man who seeks his income from more 
than a single source. Which is to be 
recommended depends on the man. 
There is no chance for a disagreement 
only with the man who claims there is 
only one kind of a cow good for the own- 


ing. 





Parasites— The experiment station at 
Orono is making a study of parasites 
affecting domestic animals. Any one 
having colts, sheep, cattle or pigs in- 
fested with lice will confer a favor by 
communicating with the entomologist of 
the station, Prof. F. L. Harvey, and at 
the same time will help along the cause 
of science through which a better knowl- 
edge of fighing such pests is gained. 





The extreme cold of the past two 
weeks has rendered it a hard time for 
the dairy business. It is impossible to 
make June of a winter blizzard even 
with the best of surroundings. Hence 
the milk persists in falling off and the 
pounds of butter will be less. There 
has been a marked shrinkage in the 
make of butter throughout the country 
during the prevailing reign of cold 
through which it has just passed, caus- 
ing ashortage of fresh make all around 
in the markets. 





ENTERPRISE IN RURAL TOWNS. 


The movement of starting a new 
¢reamery in one of the hill towns of Ox- 
ford county, mentioned in another place 
in our present issue, starts a train of 
thought in connection with the advan- 
tages and the accompanying possibilities 
of strictly rural towns. 

So much of a disparaging nature has 
been said of latein regard to the thinly 
populated hill towns of the farming dis- 
tricts of the State that it is little won- 
der a widespread desire is manifested in 
some of these towns to get out and 
away as fast as circumstances can be 
shaped to that end. But this is all 
wrong. Itis the result of false teach- 
ing that leads to the impression there is 
little or nothing left of value in those 
localities. A candid, reasonable view of 
the situation leads to entirely different 
conclusions. 

In the first place, and of first impor- 
tance, there are none of these old towns 
buc are now within easy reach of a rail- 
toad. No town need feel itself a ‘back 
town” that is within ten miles of a rail- 
toad; and there are but very few of our 
farming towns but are nearer than that 
railroad communication. Quick and 
®asy communication with business cen- 
ters brings the thought and the vibra- 
Hons of the active world back into the 
Country wherever such contact exists. 
No town is necessarily isolated which 
an daily hear the whistle of a locomo- 
te though a few miles away. 

Then, secondly, there is land left in 


those towns. On those hills are broad 
satus smooth, productive lands 
‘n¢ green hillside pastures that have 


Tha raalthe . . 2 
hade Wealthy with their productions 


the generations that have preceded us, 
and are still ready to further respond in 
like measure. 

All that is lacking in these towns is 
“nterprise, faith in the land and an ap- 
Preciation of what itis ready to do for 
intelligent Ownership, and a disposition 
age hold and bring out its possibili- 


= [tis no reason why a town should 
: sone because itis not a level plain; 
“haga that a farm should be aban- 
ape /ecause it is on an elevation. There 
that “ompensations on the highlands 
Ita “eg can be the same in the valleys. 
ce smn thoroughfare is wanted léead- 
ms - ms town enterprise will search 
lines “ ecation and build it. There are 
hee for which these produc- 
te m lands are specially adapted; en- 
Prise will search them out and intro- 
ce them. 
—e in mind several of these towns 
or “od different parts of the State, 
On th Pp chiefly of these grand old hills. 
’ se hills is a succession of some of 
* shape and wealthiest farmers to 
br ey the State. Their lands are 
gant rt their barns large, houses ele- 
Perit Ne evidences of comfort, pros- 
: 4nd wealth abound on every hand. 
—~ does it. The grand old hills 
ang oer to prosperity where activity 
may, Prise join hands to lead the 


lo 





A correspondent of one of our ex- 
changes writes of a hill-town in the 
neighboring State of New Hampshire, 
where railroads following the valleys on 
either side had made serious drafts upon 
its energy and had left the region ata 
disadvantage. Cuourage was gone, the 
country was on the road to primeval con- 
ditions, pastures growing up to bushes 
and farms becoming less productive. 

Four years ago a town improvement 
society was organized and the conclusion 
reached to establish a modern creamery 
in the centre of the district. There were 
some men of vim left in town. The 
money was raised among the farmers, 
and to-day the creamery is an established 
success; it is making the choicest of but- 
ter and cannot supply one-tenth of the 
demand for its product. In two years’ 
time the number of in town 
doubled. All of this came of a little en- 
terprise. National advantages are the 
same as formerly. 

There is no town so situated but it is 
adapted to some particular line of indus- 
try. Ina town off the line of a railroad 
it will not be the same as ina locality 
near the city. It is not necessary to be 
near a city in order to work out pros- 
perity. Asin the case above cited, all 
that is wanted is enterprise to start a 
line of work adapted to the existing con- 
ditions. In these thinly populated towns 
they have the cheap lands. They can 
grow hay and corn in any quantity for 
the winter feed of cows, while the hill- 
sides afford abundant pasturage in sum- 
mer. Their own stock is the market for 
the crops of the farm. All that is fur- 
ther needed is the enterprise that will 
grasp the situation and set these forces 
at work. 


ANOTHER NEW CREAMERY. 


cows 





The Auburn branch of the Turner 
Center Dairying Association has done a 
large business in collecting cream up 
the line of the Rumford Falls railroad in 
the towns of Sumner, Hartford, Canton, 
&c., delivering it to their factory at Au- 
burn from the train. Tbe farmers in 
those towns are now to build a factory of 
their‘own and in their own vicinity. 
The plan of business is patterned after 
the new Turner creamery which is mak- 
ing such a marked euccess with their 
new enterprise at Turner Center. A 
contract has already been made with the 
farmers of the locality fur the cream of 
upwards of a thousand cows at the start, 
The stock of the company is to be con- 
fined exclusively in the hands of those 
who furnish the cream. Plans for the 
factory are being made and the work of 
construction will be entered upon as 
soon as spring opens. 

This movement is in the right direc- 
tion. The cream made by those farmers 
can be gathered and made into butter 
right there in their midst at less cost 
than it can be done at Auburn; a better 
product can be turned out, for the reason 
the work is nearer to the cows which 
furnish the milk; and further, all the 
dividends of the stock and profits of the 
business will be retained in the vicinity 
to benefit those on whom the business is 
dependent, instead of being sent to Au- 
burn to enrich a few capitalists and aid 
in building up that city. All there is 
coming from the business will be kept in 
the locality. 





MORE STATISTICS. 


Now it is the swine that have to catch 
it. Between the State assessors, the 
chief of the bureau of labor statistics, 
and some pessimistic writers on rural) 
economy, it is only a question of a brief 
time when our State will be on the 
ragged edge of a live-stock famine. It 
reminds us of the ciphering, some 20 
years ago, of the forestry scientists who 
demonstrated by figures that ‘‘cannot 
lie,’ that in hine years and a fraction the 
timber of the country would be entirely 
used up. Yet to-day, 20 years later, our 
heretofore busy Maine mills are shutting 
down their business for the reason that 
lumber from other sections of our coun- 
try has become so plentiful that there is 
no longer any profit in manufacturing it 
here. 

So with our live-stock, while authori- 
ties have alarmingly reduced our stock 
from the good old times of 40 or 50 years 
ago, the fact remains all the while that 
since that time the barns have been 
doubled in length, and at no time in the 
past were they ever crowded with live 
stock, with the single exception of sheep, 
as they are the present winter. 

But it is of swine that we wish to speak 
at the present time. Commissioner 
Matthews deals something with live 
stock statistics in his last report just 
issued. For the purpose of comparison, 
he gives the number of swine in the 
State in 1840 as 117,386, and in 1898, as 
87,615. We presume the figures for last 
year were taken from the State assessors’ 
returns, and of course are approximately 
correct for what they show. We have 
not looked up to learn where the com- 
missioner gets his figures. for '40, but 
have no reason to question their reliabil- 
ity. Yet every one who has been familiar 
with the live-stock interests of the State 
for the past 40 or 50 years, can see at a 
glance that the comparison is very mis- 
leading, and therefore damaging to the 
standing of the agriculture of the State. 
There were not three times the swine 
kept in the State in 40 that there are at 





THE HEAD OF THE GREATEST HORSE BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EAST. 
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the present time. Insteai, there has 
been a large numerical increase of swine 
over those earlier years. Our dairy 
farmers, and they have now come to 
cover a considerable portion of the State, 
are now feeding and slaughtering several 
times as many swine each year as there 
were kept on the same farms before the 
introduction of the dairy business, while 
in no section are there less numbers kept 
than formerly. aa 

This di-crepancy in the statistics 
quoted is largely accounted for in the 
fact that but a small proportion of the 
pigs kept on the farms in these later 
years are not taxable on April 1, hence 
are not listed on the assessors’ books, 
and therefore did not come into Com- 
missioner Matthews’ calculation. Spring 
pigs are now slaughtered in autumn at 
six to eight months old; fall pigs are 
slaughtered in spring, mostly before the 
first day of April. Hence the number of 
swine returned to the State assessors and 
used in Commissioner Matthews’ later 
lists, are but little more than the breed- 
ing stock kept on hand. Several times 
as many as the figures given represent, 
have been fed, slaughtered and sold, or 
packed for home use each year, that do 
not appear at all in the statistics. 

Formerly most of the pigs were kept 
till a year or more old, when, of course, 
they would be old enough on the first 
day of April to be taxable, and would, 
therefore, be found on the assessors’ 
lists. Hence any comparison of numbers 
at that time with the present, as taken 
by the assessors, is misleading unless 
the conditions referred to are taken into 
consideration. It is a great injustice to 
our State to use these statistics in com- 
parison, without a statement of the con- 
ditions going with the figures. No one 
is benefited, nor does the State gain any- 
thing, by the publication of statistics 
showing a remarkable decline in our 
swine industry, or any other, when in 
fact there has been a very commendable 
increase. Statistics are dangerous ma- 
terial to handle. Commissioner Matthews 
would do the State further valuable ser- 
vice by making himself familiar with all 
facts bearing on our live-stock industry, 
and with the figures showing the increase 
or falling off of numbers from time to 
time, through as many decades as there 
may be a reliable record, giving there- 
with the causes that have led to the re 
sults appearing in the statistics. There 
is an interesting and instructive history 
connected with the introduction and de- 
velopment of the different branches of 
live-stock in our State, and if accurately 
traced, we are confident it would be 
found that it has been, in the main, gov- 
erned by as large a measure of sound 
epg as is brought to bear on other 
ines of business. 





WORK FOR 8TATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The importance of the possible service 
which the State Dairymen’s Association 
can render the State at large increases 
day by day. The fact that the commer- 
cial rating of Maine butter, as a whole, 
is below that from other States, cannot 
be denied. In fact, at the State Dairy 
Conference at Portland, the expert who 
awarded the prizes admitted that “‘local- 
ity fixes value to quite an extent.” This 
is inevitable. Vermont butter has for 
years held the market until the choicest 
from New England has come to be rated 
commercially as Vermont butter, to the 
injury of the general product going 
from the State of Maine. This is nota 
territorial rating but commercial, attach- 
ing to a name and not a place, yet mani- 
festing itself whenever the Maine prod- 
uct comes into open competition with 
that from other localities. It remains 
for the Maine Dairymen’s Association to 
correct this condition by arousing the 
dairymen of the State to the necessity 
of a complete Inter-State Dairy Confer- 
ence where under a liberal prize list gen- 


eral competition may be insured, under | 


the same wise rules as governed at Port- 
land. Through the agitation of the 
question of an Inter-State Dairy Confer- 


ence, by the Maine Farmer the Board of | 


Agriculture at its late meeting arranged 
for cumpetitive examination of dairy 
products from all N. E. States and suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a large num- 
ber of competitors. The next week 
came the New Hampshire Dairy Confer- 
ence and following this the Vermont. 
The Manchester Union which has been 
making some comparisons of the scores 
at the three meetings says: 

There is truly enough to warrant a 
suspicion in the minds of Maine dairy- 
men, or else there was an unaccountable 
falling off in the butter shown at Port- 
land. The reports show that the butter 
of Mr. Hough of Lebanon, N. H., scored 
95 at the show at Wolfeboro in 1896; 96 
at Rochester in 1897; 92 at Portland in 
1898, and 96 at Durham the next week. 
Sanborn’s creamery at Deerfield got 97 
at Wolfeborough, 971g at Rochester; 90 
at Portland, and 964g at Durham. John 
W. Nye of Keene got 97 at Wolfeborough, 
97146 at Rochester, 93 at Portland, and 
964g at Durham. Chester Dairy company 
got 93 at Portland and 963g at Durham. 
H. Richardson & Son of Littleton got 
941¢ at Wolfeborough, 9844 at Rochester 
and 90 at Portland. The severe and al- 
most universal scoring which Maine but- 
ter suffered at the Bangor exhibit in 
1897, set the dairymen of that State to 
work in earnest to find out first if they 
were really so far behind others, and if 
so where the trouble was, and it must 


be admitted that the figures here given 
justify them in a suspicion that the real 
trouble is located farther South than 
Maine or New Hampshire. If there is 
a prejudice which leads to unfairness, 
the State which happens to be favored 
by it is being imposed on just as much 
as the one which is made the victim. 
One gains no more reliable information 
than the other. The wind does not al- 
ways blow from the same direction, and 
a reed that can be bent will lean with 
the wind. 

The primary objects of these meetings 
is not to satisfy any man’s pride by 
giving him the name of making the best 
butter nor to fill his pocket with the 
prizes so obtained; the object in exam- 
ing the samples is to learn where, and 
by that means how the best is made, and 
if there is no dependence to be placed 
on the work of the experts, this part of 
the programme might be dispensed with. 








There may come a time when New 
Hampshire will be under the ban of 
Boston judges if such a thing is allowed | 
to exist without reprimand. 

This is not the only reason we find for | 
) questioning the wisdom and accuracy of | 
the work of the judges at these exhibi- 
tions. At the shows this winter sam- 
ples of butter were shown varying in 
‘color from pale to straw color to reddish | 
tinge beyond yellow and both extremes 
were allowed to pass as correct in color, 
while flavor was tigured down to 1-200] 
}of one point! Noman who ever 
handled or a‘e butter believes that he or | 
any other man can detect a difference so | 
small as that in the taste of butter, and 
|especially when tasting of two or three 
; hundred samples one after another. If 
there is so much latitude allowed for 
;color, why not flavor? They may salt 
| their butter at the rate of half an ounce 
| to the pound or three times that, and no 
| fault is found with the salting, because 
jit is admitted that there are different 
| tastes in thai particular. Then why not 
jgive other people than professional 
tasters the credit of knowing what they 
|prefer in other matters? The amount 
of salt added to the fresh butter must 
have considerable influence in hiding or 
bringing out certain flavors, but the cus- 
tom is to let them salt it about as they 
please and then if the taste is nut satis- 
factory to the expert, the flavor is cut 
down and the dairyman is sent on a 
“‘wild-goose chase’ after poor water, 
foul stables, weeds in the hay, unclean 
utensils or something which be cannot 
be blamed for. 

The folly of believing that butter is 
not first quality because it does not com- 
mand the highest price in the great re- 
tail markets, is shown by the remarks of 


made, | 





J. Harvey White of Boston, in his ad- 
dress at Wolfeborough, at the dairy ex- 





hibit of 1896. He said: -‘There is a class 
of butter that I will call the aristocracy 
of the butter supply, which is exempt 
from market competition, which sells far 
above the market price and for no other 
reasou than that it is what it is, that it 
bears a particular name, and that it is 
never suld to any excepta certain class of 
wealthy purchasers, whose high-toned 
ignorance causes them to believe that 
when the best butter is selling for 25 
cents per pound they secure an article 
three times as good by paying 75 cents. 
This class of butter is practically non 
competitive, does not affect and is not 
affected by market values, is sold only at 
retail, and the price secured is for a long- 
established reputation among a class of 
people whose patronage can be securely 


held only by permitting them to pay! 


more than ordinary mortals could afford.”’ 
Here is practically an admissiun that the 
people who pay the highest price for 
butter know tbe least about it. The 
time may come when the dairymen will 
see that they have -been chasing a rain- 
bow that had neitber location nor sub- 
stance, and that submitting to the deci- 
sions under the present system is as ab- 


surd as taking back milk that was two 


or three days on the road and returned 
as ‘“‘sour,”’ 


FRENCH COACH SIALLION GEMARE. 


From the Breeders’ Gazette, the leading 
stock publication in the United States we 
take the following concise statement of 
what is coming to be a great Maine 
enterprise with a national reputation. 
There are to-day more than one hundred 
colts at this farm of magnificent size, 
proportions and action. A visit to this 
establishment will well repay any lover 
of good horses. The Gazette says: 

The history of horse breeding in 
America contains no more striking illus- 
tration of success achieved in breeding 
intelligently for a specific purpose than 
is afforded by the operations of Mr. J. 
S. Sanborn at his beautiful Elmwood 
Farm, near Lewiston Junction, Me. 
Struck by the paucity of the supply of 
high elass coach horses and rugged road 
horses of the requisite substance and 
speed for country work, Mr. Sanborn 
sought to demonstrate the means by 
which such horses could be produced to 
meet the demand which even a decade 
ago was palpably manifest in the leading 
markets. It chanced that on a visit to 
the famous Oaklawn Farm, Mr. Sanborn’s 
attention was attracted to a young, hand- 
some, high-styled, bold-going French 
Coach stallion named Gemare which 
instantly commended himself to his 
judgment as the type of horse which 
would adequately meet the demand in 
his home city—Boston—and other Eas- 


tern cities for a coach and road horse. 
This borse laid the foundation of the 
fame of Elmwood Farm as the home of 
high-class, half-bred French Coach car- 
riage and road horses—a reputation not 
equaled by that of any other Eastern 
breeding establishment. Gemare is 
strongly bred in the best blood of the 
trotting families of the French Coachers; 
he is the son of Phzton, the famous sire 
of :ace winners in Fiance, and bis grand- 
sireand great grandsire were also dis- 
tinguished for the winnings of their 
progeny under saddle on the French 
trotting tracks. 

Gemate is a richly-coated bay, stand- 
ing strong 16 bards high and weighing 
about 1,300 Ibs. ; be is remarkable for his 
length of neck, oblique shoulders, big 
body, strong, ‘quarters and powerful 
stifles. He bas a wonderfully, vold pres- 
ence, imposing caniege and a dashing 
Onc of the best known 
exbibitors of horses 
offered a long price for this boree to geld 
and show and has testified in print to 
his outstanding success as a sire of car 
riage horses. In point of specd Gemare 
is above the average; he is so fast that 
Mr. Sanborn been’ besought by 
trotting horse trainers,to’ put him in 
training. At the ponnithent Maine fairs 
this horse has been a prize winner for 
years in his class and also with bis prog- 


way of going. 


heavy bainess 


has: 


eny. Crossed on native Maine mares he 
has produced some {of} the highest 
priced carriage horses that have ever 


been sold in the East and ‘has proved @ 
strong and uniform breederj'of salable 
heavy harness road and park horses. He 
bequeaths size, substance, shapeliness 
and stamina to bis progeny and is to-day, 
beyond question, «re of the! most suc- 
cessful and valuable sires of; heavy har- 
ness horses inf{tbhis country. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SOWING OATS. 
eee 
How Much to the Acre! 

Mr. Editor: Some few weeks since I 
wrote to, and there was published, by 
one of your agricultural neighbors, a 
few words about sowing oats. Trusting 
to memory, for I have not that paper at 
hand, the ideas were these: That oats 
on the average in this county did not 
yield over twenty-five bushels per acre, 
that the amount usually sown was four 
bush. per acre, &c. Supporting these 
ideas a summary of results (without 
names) was given of some fifteen or 
twenty cases which came under observa- 
tion. 

The item called forth an editorial at 
length in which it was asserted that two 
bush, of seed was sufficient for an acre 
and that the|U. S. Department report of 
36 bushels, which I had stated was far too 
high, was a conservative estimate. Af- 
ter this a gentleman who buys cattle ex- 
tensively in Franklin and Oxford coun- 
ties referred to the matter one evening 
at our home and said he thought I was 
entirely correct as far as his observation 
was concerned. 
| As to sowing oats hereabouts the re- 
sults are very unsatisfactory, and as a 
matter of theory I claim it is in part the 
result of continued seed from which the 
poorer, half developed grain has not 
been rejected. We are careful in this 
direction as regards corn, potatoes and 
other seeds, why not also with the oats 
| we sow? I think the adjustable sieve to 
| get out charlock and the smart wind of 





j the fanning-mill applied to seed will 
| bring forth good results. I wish some 
|of the Farmer's able correspondents 
| would tell us whether they sow two or 
four bush. of oats per acre 

The possibility that my observation in 
| this matter, as suggested, is the result 
| of poor or of worn out lands does not ap- 
| ply in many cases, at least, in Franklin 
lcounty. We usually sow more oats per 
| acre upon good and less upon poorer 
jland. Before we read your editorial in 
| regard to sowing winter rye we had 
|Sown an acre, just before the ground 
| closed ; it sprouted under ground but 
|} did not get up; will try to remember 
| and tell you result some time; fear it 
will be failure. D. F. H. 


MILK SEPARATORS. 





The increased use of milk separators 
throughout the State indicates clearly 
that the wide awake dairymen are alive 
to the situation confronting them and 
determined to avail themselves of the 
latest and most approved machinery. 
The following letter is from one of the 
good farmers of Kennebec county: 


SIDNEY, Feb. 9, 1899. 
Mr. W. S. Weeks, Augusta. 

Bro. Weeks: The improved Baby No. 
2, [ bought of you last June, is giving 
perfect satisfaction inevery way. lhave 
used it twice every day since then and 
have not paid out one cent except for oil. 
I consider it a great improvement over 
any other method of separating the 
cream from the milk. It practically 
takes all the cream from the milk, which 
cannot be done by any other method I 
have ever tried, consequently, the yield of 
butteris very much larger. It removes 
all impurities from the milk, thereby 
making a better quality of butter. It is 
very easy to operate and makes private 
dairying a much more pleasant business. 
I would as quick go back to the old 
hand scythe and rake to harvest our hay 
and grain, as go back to the former ways 
of separating the cream from milk. I 
think the De Laval cream separator one 
of the test inventions of the age. 

ours truly, G. F. BowMAN, 
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lf You Plant the Hight Seed 
My new Seed Book tells all about the best 
eties of ON IONS and everything of interest}; 
seeds; how to grow them fot profit, etc, 


ral package of my 
M ONION . 
together with my 
Beautifal and Lastruetive 
Seed and Plant 
Sook. 
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% Gold for 

gardeners ever offered. Send for fu)j 
particulars. Everyone who has room 
for a garden should enter the contest 
Amateur or professional gardeners 
equally eligible for $00.00 prize, The 


only condition is that seeds must be 


ARLINGTON 
Tested Seeds 


and selected from our 1899 Catalogue, 
Rawson's 18 Seed Book tells about 
these famous seeds. Also full particu- 






Gardeners 
The greatest prize competition for 
x 
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lars of competition. The best 
and most heipful book for gare GANS 
deners published. Send for it. (fi ling 
W. W. RAWSON & CO., (EURstet? 
Boston, Mass. OS “<S x 
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MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


"| Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 27, 1898, 


’| FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 4. 


| M., 12.30, 1.15, 111.00 P. M., and 7.20 A.M 


| Brunswick, 12.15 and 8.05 A. M,, +1.25 


| 2.25 P. M., 8.15 and 


leave 
; leave 
| Lewiston, (upper) 9.55 A, M. 2.45 P. M.; leave 
| Lewiston (lower) 6.50 A. M. and 12.30 and 
| 111,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, f1.12 and 8.54 
A. M., 2.08 and 3.20 P. M., 9.03 A. M. Sun. 
days only; leave Augusta, 1.35 and 9.12 4 
M., 12.25 and 3.40 P. M., 9.15 A. M, Sundays 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., 1.35 P 
| M.; leave Waterville, 2.25, 9.55, 5.50 A, M.. 
and 13.05 and 4.30 P. M., 9.57 A. M. Sundays 
only. 
| FOR ST. JOHN and. AROOSTOOK (co; 
| Leave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. M.: 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.35and 7.35 A. M 
4.35 P. M.; for Bucksport, 6.50 and 11.50 A. 
M., 4.50 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Avgnste, and Waterville, and 1.10, and 5.15 
P. M. for Lewiston. 


A. M. Sundays only; 





The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Ki eld, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skow an, lfast, Dexter, 
Dover and Foxcroft, ar Harbor and Bucks- 
port, and night trains run every night be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
| Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan, 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
| Dexter, Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
| Sunday mornings 
| FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
| STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.25 _A. M. and 
| 4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.20 A. M., and 2.00 

A. M., 4.30 P. M. via C, 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 4.40 P. M.; 
| leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.45 P. M.: 
| leave Bar Harbor, 10.26 A, M., 4,00 P. M.° 
| leave Ellsworth, 11.53 A. M.. 2.30 and 6.07 
| P. M.; leave Bucksport, 9.00 A. M., 3.00. 6.15 
| P.M.. 5.55 A. M. Mondays only; leave Bangor 

7.15 A.M., 1.30, t8.00 and 11.45, P.M. 8.00 A.M. 
| Sundays only; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 

pextes) 7.00 A. M.; leave Belfast, 7.15 A. M., 





} 1.10 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., 
| 1.365 P. M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 
|9.12 A, M., 2.30 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50, 
| 9.16 A. M.. 2.25, 3.10, 10.05 P. M., 1.22 A. M., 
9.50 A. M. Sundays only; leave A sta 6.30, 
| 10.00 A. M., 3.08, 3 43, 110.65 P. M., 1.55 A. 
M., 10.25 A. M. Sundays only; leave Bath, 


| 7.16, 10.60 A. M., 3.55 P. M. 11.46 (midnight); 
|leave Brunswick, 7.40, 20 A. M., 4.22, 
|4.43 P, M,, 12.26, 3.06 A, M. (night), 11.30 
A. M. Sundays only; leave Farmington, 8.40 
| A. M., 2.30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
111.00 A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
(lower) 6.60. 10.25 A. M., 11.10 P. M. 
The morning train from Augusta, and fore. 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
| nect for kland. Trains run between Au- 





| geste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an: 
| Detw: 


een Brunswick and Lewiston, at conyes- 
lent hours, for time of which, as well as tim: 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi!!! 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
neral Passenger Agent. 
tDaily. 
_ GEO. F. EVANS, 
Vice Pres. & General Manager. 
F. FE. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’s. 
Nov. 25th, 1898. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MANLEy, LENDALL TITCOMB, 
L. C. CoRNIsH, . F, PARROTT, 
TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits are placedon interest the first of 
February, May, August and November. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
tirst Wednesday of February and A Bt. 
posits are exempt by law from al! taxs@. 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Executor 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, married 
women and minors, 
EDWIN CO. DUDLEY, Treasurer. — 


REMOVED and 
permanently cu red 
without pain or 
loss of blood. No 
pias ter, knife or 


paste used, Book 


and circulars describ- 
ing treatment free. 
Address, 
Swedish Med. Co. 
LYNN, MASS, 


Ants WANTED.—Good live men in ev- 

ery locality to represent a large manu 
facturing company and introduce their goods. 
Steady employment and large income in good 
legitimate business assured to men that are 
honest and willing to attend to business. 
References required. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for reply, to TH® REX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 228 Chartres 
Street, New Orleans, La. 4t16 


686666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleanen 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send fot 
circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, P« 


OK SALE.—Unleached Hard Wood Ashes, 
For prices, address GEORGE STEVENS, 
Jr., Box 699, Peterborough. Ont., Canada. 


















Makers: 


unting 


t Butter Paper. 


xrinted and so carry an 
on every pound ? 


R has contracted with one of 
ry, and will keep a supply o” 





All sizes and weights- 


Plain or printed. 


made. 


PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 
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; GRAND PREMIUM. 





dy wants a golé watch. 
MAINE FARMER for 
as to how to obtain 


Every la 
write the 
rticular’s 
this premium. 





—— s] THE SET OF THE SUN. 





At the set of the sun, 
When our work is done, 
all its tangled web; 


— the clouds drift low, 
And the stream runs slow, 

and life is at its ebb; 
As we near the geal, 
When the golden bowl 

shall be broken at its fount; 

* With what sweetest thought 
Shall the hour be fraught, ‘ 

What precious most shall we count? 
Not the flame of the sword, 

Nor the wealth we have stored 

In perishable things of earth 
Not the way we have trod 
With the intellect broad, 

Though that were of precious worth: 
Nor the gain we achieved 
Through the hearts we have grieved, 

And left unhelped by the way; 

Nor the laurel of fame, 
When, for worldly acclaim, 

We toiled in the heat and the fray. 
Ah, no! ‘tis not these 
Will give our hearts ease, 


When life sinks low in the west, 
Bat the passing sweet thought 
Of the good we have wrought, 

The saddened lives we have blest. 


And the love we have won 
And the love beckoning on 
From His islands far and dim; 
Love out of the light, 
Shining into the night, 
The night which leadeth to Him. 
—Boston Transcript. 





tg TREND OF EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


The marked trend of educational 
gience in the present day is away from 
books, toward demonstration; from 
theory toward practice. The principles 
of the kindergarten are being applied to 
the whole school curriculum. 

We may perhaps have heard such 
statements made before, and yet have 
grsped only the idea that ‘‘innovations” 
were being introduced, and have felt a 
vague unrest in consequence. Parents 
of to-day, with their many cares and in- 
terests, have little time to study educa- 
tional science, but an understanding of 
its general trend and the changes which 
it has undergone may be grasped by 
means of illustrations which show plain- 
lythe difference between the new and 
the old methods, and when the meaning 
of these illustrations are understood, 
then the general statements become 
clear, and all feeling of unrest with re- 
gard to the new ideas is forever ban- 
ished. 

To begin in the kindergarten itself, let 
us watch a group of children -busily en- 
ged ata table and see what we shall 
lara, They are playing with bits of 
ticks. “Now two of the chickens may 
godown to the water for a drink,” the 
teacher says, and at once each of the 
children push two of the little sticks to 
the edge of an enclosure in the middle 
of the table, which represents the water. 
“Now three more want a drink,” the 
teacher adds, and three more sticks are 
pushed along beside the first two. ‘“‘How 
many chickens have gone for a drink?” 
the asks, and at once the children 
answer “five,” 

tis only a kindergarten play, to be 
ture, but the children have learned that 
wo and three make five while they 
played, and consequently they have en. 
lyed learning it, while, on the other 
and, suppose that they had been given 
‘book which told them that two and 
thee made five, and had been made to 
"peat the statement over and over till 
they had (like so many parrots) com- 
mitted it to memory, they would not 
have enjoyed it, and moreover they 
vould not be half so apt to remember it, 
for in the case of the chickens they had 
“tually seen that two and three made 
ive, while in the other case they had 
Wed no faculty of their own to discover 

fact, and it was a matter of memory 
oly, The kindergarten method is the 
temonstration method. 
hep emeiy grades of the modern 
ton “4 ary Principle of demonstra- 
thee “8 to, but with less of the 
Aettboted” ay. Sticks and blocks are 

.. - the scholars instead of 

rT slates, and the examples are 
Worked out by their aid. 

— grades let us watch a class in 
bis “ie A child with a soldier cap on 
om - is placed in the front of the 
“ re his back to the other cbil- 
“d they are told to draw his 
wd the oe are put to paper at once 

he town - glance from their work 

eae een efore them, and then at 
© figure — They compare, study 

‘ > sed Rie — the teacher. 
Mportions “on y very crude, the 

‘ mical, but the child is 
~ lng to observe nature, to see with 


is 
eyes. On the other hand, if he 
tm Da flat drawing to copy he be- 


“a . ts merely, and is actually 
ieee by the practice should he 
on A. Serious art work in any 
> n the one case he studies na- 
ot himself, in the other he imi- 
a another has represented. He 
Sean drawiug from a leaf, a plant 
toa but he draws from the object 

igates it for himself. 
a, grade the children are 
™ arty measure, and upon the 
“a. esk are tin cups of various 
a ne holds a gill, one a pint, an- 
The — and still another a gallon. 
“a ten do not learn from the book 
then ig Sills make a pint, but one of 
te aunt to the desk while the 
fen are told to watch what 


he does. From a pail of water beside 
the desk he is told to fill the gill meas- 
ure and pour the water into the pint 
measure until it is full, and to count and 
see how many gills it takes to make a 
piot. This he does while the other chil- 
\dren watch him, and when he has filled 
the pint measure he knows that it holds 
four gills. Others of the pupils fill the 
remaining measures in the same way, 
and then they are ready to work exam- 
ples founded upon this table. 

The table of dry measure is demon- 
strated in the same manner, using brat 
or meal for the experiments. Of course, 
all the tables cannot be demonstrated in 
a school room, but those studied by the 
lower grades invariably are. 

In another grade the children are 
studying geography. They are gath- 
ered about a sand table, upon which the 
teacher has made a miniature continent, 
with its mountains, valleys, tablelands 
and plains. It is much more real than 
the colored map, and very much more 
interesting, for they can have a minia- 
ture man travel from one point to an- 
other, and climb mountains, cross rivers, 
(represented by tin in the bottom of the 
box, from which the sand has been 
scraped away), sail over lakes; and they 
can almost imagine that they are taking 
the journey themselves, it seems so real. 
Do you not think that these children 
will know where the Aips are, or where 
the Mediterranean lies, better than those 
children who have learned the same 
lesson from books only? 

In a higher grade we find children 
studying natural history. No text-books 
are in sight, but each group of children 
has in its midst a box containing some 
sand and a few busy ants. The teacher 
holds in her hand a small magnifying 
glass which she carries from group to 
group. The children watch the ants 
while they listen to an interesting ac- 
count of their habits, given either by the 
teacher or by one of their number. 
After this, various children are called 
upon to state some of the facts which 
they have learned by observing the ants 
in their box. The same method of 
study is carried on with other small 
creatures, and in a short time these chil- 
dren have grown to regard all living 
species with interest, for the habit of 
observation has been formed, and they 
have discovered that wonderful lessons 
may be learned from the humblest 
creatures God has formed. Books are 
by no means discarded, but the appetite 
for these books is first whetted by ac- 
tual observation. 

These same children will be found out- 
side of school hours, roaming the fields 
in search of crickets, grasshoppers and 
katydids, and never for a moment dream- 
ing that they are continuing their study. 
Vacation for them does not mean a pro- 
tracted idleness, but a farther acquisition 
of knowledge derived from their play. 

A recently published paper ventured 
the assertion that the day was coming 
when our schools would be purely ex- 
perimental and text-books would only 
be used as works of reference; that ‘no 
more theoretical instruction will be given 
until that point is reached beyond which 
personal observation and independent 
investigation cannot go.”’ This is going 
to extreme lengths and may not find 
ready acceptance, but the trend is in 
that direction, and the new methods are 
gaining the approval of all thinking 
people wherever they are practiced and 
understuod.—J. D. C.,in The House- 
keeper. 





SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Man is an infinite little copy of God. 
This is glory enough for me. I ama 
man, an invisible atom, a drop in the 
ocean, agrain of sand on the shore. 
Bat, little as I am, I feel that God is in 
me, because I can bring forth out of my 
chaos. I make books, which are crea- 
tions. I feel in myself the future life. 
I am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down: the new shoots 
are stronger than ever. I know I am 
rising toward the sky. The sunshine is 
on my head. The earth gives me its 
generous sap, but heaven lights me with 
the reflection of unknown worlds. You 
say the soul is only the result of our 
bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul 
more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to fail? Winter is on my head, 
but eternal spripg is in my heart. 
There I breathe at} this moment the fra- 
grance of the lilacs, the violets, and the 
roses, as twenty years ago. The nearer 
I approach the end, the more plainly I 
hear the immortal symphonies of the 
worlds which invite me. 

Itis marvelous, yet simple. It is a 
fairy tale, and yet it is historic. For 
half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and verse, history, 
and philosophy, drama, romance, tradi- 
tion, satire, ode and song. I have tried 
all, but I feel that I have not said a thou- 
sandth part of what is in me. WhenI 
go down to the grave,I can say, like 
many others, I have finished my day’s 
work; but I cannot say I have finished 
my life. My days will begin again the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley, it is a thayoughfare. It closes on 
the twilight to open on the dawn.—¥ic- 
tor Hugo. 





MRS. HOWE GREETED BY AUTHORS. 


A meeting of the Society of American 
Authors, held recently at the Windsor 
Hotel, was more than ordinarily enliv- 
ened by the presence/of noted people 
who went to meet Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs. Howe made an address 
to the members and guests which was 
received with enthusiasm. The interest 
in the Brook Farm Colony is always 
great and whatever else Mrs. Howe 
may talk about some one is ever ready to 
ask questions about that rural settle- 
ment in which so many great Americans 
took part. One of her most interesting 
reminiscences was of Boston as it was 
half a century or more ago. Speaking 
of that time, she said that it was then 
fashionable to make conformity a virtue, 
and new doctrines of all sorts were 
greatly condemned. She has, she de- 
clares, “‘seen Theodore Parker desig- 
nated as an atheist and perverter of the 
public mind, an enemy of all religion,” 
and has also “‘seen Charles Sumner and 
Wendell Phillips completely ostracised, 








NATURE FORGIVES, 





Nervous Debility, Weak Nerves, Despond- 
ency, Weakness and Exhaustion Cured 


by Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 


mental exertion. 
haustion. 






































Persons who formerly possessed healthy bodies and strong and steady nerves, 
wonder at a feeling of exhaustion, lassitude and lack of inclination for physical or 
There is now only a sense of weakness, languor, dullness and ex- 
The nerve strength seems impaired, their endurance and power to work, 
read or study is diminished. The thoughts wander and there is inability to fix the 
mind for any length of-time upon one subject; with this there is an extremely ner- 
vous and irritable condition, a dull, cloudy sensation, a sense of apprehension, often 


accompanied by disagreeable -feelings 
in the head andeyes. There may bea 
derangement of the digestive organs, 
with a gradual failing of strength, and 
weakness, weariness and pain in the 
back. There is often a bad taste in the 
mouth mornings, the vision becomes 
dim, the memory is impaired, and 
there is frequent dizziness. Persons 
thus affected are often diffident, de- 
spondent and discouraged. The nerves 
become so weakened after a time that 
the least excitement or shock will flush 
the face, bring on a tremor or tremb- 
ling, often attended by more or less 
palpitation of the heart. 

f you have these symptoms, or a 
portion of them, you are suffering 
from nervous debility caused by an 
exhausted cendition of the nerve and 
vital powers from overwork, excesses 
or indiscretions, which is slowly but 
surely sapping your strength, ener- 
gies, life. 

But kind Nature forgives; there is 
one sure remedy to cure you, to 
save you from nervous 


prostration, insanity, 
paralysis, despair and 
death, and that is that 
cers «wonderful discovery, 


—wanwee that vitalizing invigo- 
PEK, rator, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 

vura. This wonderful 
restorative of brain, nerve and body 
will give back to the weakened and 
exhausted system the strength that 
it has lost. It wilhimpartstrength 
and vigor to the brain and nerves, 
vitalize and invigorate all the physi- 
cal powers, and restore you again to 
that grand degree of lusty strength, 
of bounding pulse and strong phy- 
sical and nerve power, which by 
overwork, ignorance or folly, you 
have exhausted. 


Mr. Frank L. Sylvia, Bingham House, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 


“I consider myself a living example of what Dr. Greene’s Nervura will do for a man who is cam- 
pletely run down by painful complaint aggravated by too close application to business and hard hustling 


on the road. 


I had long been suftering from excruciating pains in the stomach, back and kidneys. My 


head ached constantly and I was fast becoming desperate. Soon I began to lose flesh rapidly and the more 


I traveled the thinner I grew. 
former self. My ap; 
who had been a held chotent. 


; This went on for about two vears, until I had become but a shadow of my 
tite and strength had disappeared altogether, < 


I chanced to meet a college friend 


He urged me to try Dr, Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, saying 


that without it, he could not have completed his studies. I took his advice. After the first bottle my gen- 


eral tone was better. 


: I persisted, and after the third bottle I was a new man. 
life and energy. My recovery was gradual and complete and I can ascribe my improved condition to Dr. 


I was infused with a new 


Greene’s Nervura and nothing else. It has reconciled me to life and made work a pleasure. Every bottle 


of the Nervura which I have taken has made me a year younger. 


As a tonic it has no equal, and I un. 


hesitatingly recommend it to all who are suffering from any form of nervous debility.” 


: Do not fail to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura if you value life and happiness. 
ially do you need it now as a spring remedy. 


Espec- 


You can also consult with Dr. Greene about your case, without charge, either 
by calling at his office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., or writing hima full descrip- 


surance of cure. 


tion of your case. Dr. Greene is the most successful specialist in the world in curing 
diseases of this character, and you can write him with perfect confidence and as- 





side the pale of good society.’”’ Mrs. 
Howe declares that a valuable lesson 
was le»rned, however, by all who shared 
that life, and that she thinks each did 
abler work from having had the experi- 
ence with simpler living as it was car- 
ried on at Brook Farm.— Boston Trans- 
cript. 





BROILING IN PAPER. 


Chops, birds and dry fish are all most 
delicate when broiled in paper. Use 
heavy white note paper spread with olive 
oil or butter. When the article to be 
broiled is laid therein, salted and pep- 
pered, the edges of the paper case should 
be turned over several times like a little 
hem, and pinched together close to the 
meat. The paper will chara long time 
before igniting, and the contents will be 
basted in their own juices. The time 
required for broiling in paper is usually 
eight minutes. When the paper is well 
browned, the contents will be done to a 
turn—juicy, delicate and digestible for 
even the stomach of an invalid. Serve 
in its envelope, which conserves the 
heat and juices to the moment of eating. 
The large fillet of chicken broiled in 
this way is delicious and easy of assimi 
lation. 


AUNT JEMIMA’S OBSERVATIONS. 





If you don’t see the point, don’t laugh. 

Mirth, not fine dishes, set the table off. 

Be not alway the one to receive favors. 

Never wait to be asked todo your duty. 

Self-control is the foundation of do- 
mestic blessedness. 

Don’t let your disposition be regulated 
by the weather. 

Care lines beautify some human faces 
—our mothers’, for instance. 

First, last and always, the heads of 
households should be friends. 

Housekeepers know much of what 
they know through repeated failures. 

Well-meant words are sometimes lost 
by the voice in which they are uttered. 

The woman who can be happy when it 
rains shows unmistakable signs of com- 
mon sense.— Eastport Sentinel. 





To Mrs. Frances F\ Lee of Denver, 
Colorado, belongs the honor of being 
the first woman who ever presided over 
a State legislature. She is one of three 
women elected to the legislature last 
fall, and, during a recent debate in 
which the speaker wished to take part, 
was called to the chair by him. The 
novelty of a woman as presiding officer 
caused the senate to be without a quo- 
rum, so many of its members being 


curious to see this new departure in 
political affairs. She appears to have 
acquitted herself creditably, and the 
other members did themselves credit by 
respecting her rulings and decisions. 





“In God We Trust” first appeared on 
the copper two-cent issue of 1864, and is 
the first use of the word God in any gov- 
ernment act. This sentence was intro- 


duced by James Pollock, an ex-governor 
of Pennsylvania, director of the mint, 
with the approval of S. P. Chase, then 
secretary of the treasury. 








1850-1898. 


48 years of success 
prove these troches 


to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 





marked as having put themselves out- 








, Young Folks. 


A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading the Farmer 
who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 











GRANDMOTHER’S MAXIM. 


I never could tell what my grandmother 


meant, 
Though she has the wisest of brains; 
“I have noticed,” she said, “in the course of 


my life, 
That lazy folks take the most pains.” 


I hated to mend that short rip in the skirt 
f my dress, where the pockethole strains, 
And erqpdmother saw it and laughed as she 
said, 


“Yes, lazy folks take the most pains.” 


And that same little rip, when I went out to 
ride, 

Was caught in my bicycle chain; - 

O! then I remembered what grandmother 


said, 
“That lazy folks take the most pains.” 


For instead of an inch I must sew up a yard, 


And it’s just as her maxim explains: 
I shall always believe what my grandmother 


said, 
“That lazy folks take the most pains.” 
—Little Men and Women. 





A HALF HOUR WITH TOMMY STRINGER. 





“Would you like to see Tommy 
Stringer at work?” I was asked after I 
had been in the North Bennett Industrial 
School, Boston, a short time. It is need- 
less to say that my answer was yes. A 
moment later I was conducted to the 
bench where the deaf, dumb and blind 
boy stood working at “‘Sloyd.” 

He was busily engaged in finishing a 
tool chest, and at the particular moment 
when I came up was measuring off 
‘*nail spaces’’ on the bottom of the chest. 
Driving nails is one of Tommy’s especial 
delights. His blows are firm and sure, 
and the nails go in as if driven by an ex- 
pert with the best eyesight in the world. 
Not once during the hammering of those 
forty or more nails did Tommy hit his 
finger, or send in a nail crooked. This 
would be remarkable in a boy of Tommy’s 
age possessed of all his faculties. Ina 
boy afflicted as Tommy is, it seems noth- 
ing less than marvelous. 

‘Does he never get out of patience?” 
I asked his teacher. 

“‘No,”’ was the reply, ‘‘never in Sloyd. 
Even when he makes a mistake, and has 
his work all to do over again, he goes 
about it as cheerfully as possible. He 
never thinks of throwing it down, and 
getting discouraged over it, as most boys 


would.” 
I was just about to ask if Tommy was 


able to talk so that strangers could un- 
derstand him, when he exclaimed in 
perfectly intelligible tones, ‘‘What time, 
what time?”’ 

“He is very anxious to get his chest 
done to-day,’’ said his teacher, answer- 
ing him with the curious alphabet em- 
ployed with the deaf, damb and blind. 
“This is the last lesson for the summer.” 

“Hold, hold!’ ejaculated Tommy, 
placing the bottom of the chest upon 
the upper part, and carefully adjusting 
the edges. The teacher held the two 
pieces in position, but by some means 
one of them was moved while Tommy 
was driving the first nail. 

“Bad,” remarked Tommy gravely, 
feeling of the edges, and carefully plac- 
ing them in position again. After this, 
all went well. The boy laughed out- 
right as nail after nail went in sure and 
true. 

“He is so delighted with its being all 
right,” said his teacher, ‘‘because in his 
first attempt he made the bottom a trifle 


too small, and had the measuring for 
the nails all to do over again.” 

“Yes, Tommy is affectionate,’ she 
said in answer to my next questior. 
“There was one boy at the school at 
Jamaica Plain of whom he was partic- 
ularly fond. This boy went back to 
his home in Philadelphia and ever since 
then Tom has declared that he is going 
to have a houge in Philadelphia and live 
there when he gets to be a map. One 

ay I was surprised when the class came 
into the room, to see that Tommy was 
not among them. I was about to make 
some inquiries, when there was a knock 


at the door. I opened it. There stood 
Tommy. 

“**How do you do?’ I said. ‘Who is 
this? 

“*Mr, Stringer of Philadelphia,’ was 
the reply. 


“Come in,’ I said. Tommy came in 
and marched up to the visitor’s chair. 

“*Would you like to speak to the 
boys?”’ I asked after a time. Tommy 
got up with dignity, and marched 
around the room, shaking hands with 
all the boys. When he was seated again, 
I said, ‘‘Would you not like to see the 
work of some of the pupils?” This was 
too much like work to suit Tom, but he 
could not very well demur under the 
circumstances. So I brought him some 
slates with his own ontop. He frowned 
at first, but soon laughed and went to 
work,” 

At this juncture, a young woman 
came in and laid one of her hands upon 
Tommy's for a moment. He instantly 
dropped his work and spelled out 
“Chase” and ‘‘clay.”’ 

“Miss Chase is aclay-modeling teacher 
here,” explained Tommy’s teacher. 
‘*‘He has visited her room several times.” 

Tommy had now nearly finished. I 
watched his bright, expressive face with 
interest as he stood driving in the re- 
maining nails. When the last one was 
in, he laughed outright again; then 
holding up the chest and feeling of the 
corners and edges to see that all was 
true and smooth, he laid his cheek 
against his teacher’s face and smiled a 
happy, satisfied smile. It was a pretty 
picture, and one that I shall always 
think of in calling to mind my half hour 
with Tommy Stringer.—Eleanor Root in 
Journal of Education. 





Master Lawrence Burr Aiken lately 
sent us a short article on the Robin Red 
breast, and now other articles are com- 
ing about the different birds and their 
habits. We wish some of our young 
people would write upon some particu- 
lar subject and try to see how well they 
can do, and how much they can learn, 
and at the same time teach all of us 
about the things within our every-day 
reach; but none the less beautiful be- 
cause socommon, We appreciate such 
articles and hope to have many of them. 
Many express the hope that the young 
folks’ column will be filled, but while 
filling it, try to do your very best. If 
any of the young people wish to sign 
their names in figures, they will please 
write the full name in letters also. 

The Swallews. 

The swallows are a family of them- 
selves. They arrive here about the first 
of May. In appearance they are steel 
biue on the backs and brown on the 
breast. As they fly up to the telegraph 
wires and sing, their song is a 
sweet warble. Their food consists of 
water-skippers and bugs that are on 
the cows. The nest is made of mud in 
layers. The egg is white, heavily spot- 
ted with brown. 

The Bluebird. 

The bluebird belongs to the thrush 
family. It gets here about the last of 
March or the first of April. It has a 
blue back and a reddish brown breast; 
the young have no blue on them but are 
nearly all brown. The song is a low, 
sweet warble. The bluebird eats worms 
that it can find on the outside of the 
earth. The nest is made of straw in 
the hollows of trees; the eggs are blue 
but longer than the robin’s egg. It 
leaves us about the middle of November. 

LAWRENCE BuRR AIKEN. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I live near the 
University of Maine. My father has 
lived bere 16 years. I am eight years 
old. Seeing other girls’ letters in the 
Farmer, I thought I would write. My 
eyes trouble me so that I cannot go to 
school now. Iamvery sorry. I think | 
can go next term. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Abbott. With mamma’s help I 
found out that little girl’s name which 
wasin figures. It is Bertha Edna Knowl- 
ton. I will sign my name the same way. 
7-15-12-4.9-5 1-4-1 19-16-5-1-18,5-14, 

15-18-15-14-15 13 5. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would write for the Maine Farmer. I 
live on a farm in North Saco. My father 
takes the Maine Farmer, and I enjoy 
reading the Young Folks’ column very 
much. My father has 12 head of cattle, 
and two horses. I have for pets, cats 
and a large black and white St. Bernard 
dog. 1 am taking music lessons on my 
organ. I can sweep, wash dishes, make 
beds, and cook a little. If this does not 
find its way to the waste basket, I will 
write again. Yours truly, 

ADELIA M. Boorusy, age 10. 









The Boston Cooks Alliance 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDS 


SLADE’S 










es m 
and take 


To Prevent Bad Spelling 
BUY... 


“Words As They Look,” 


The Handiest Book in the English Language. 
Editors praise it; Business men swear by it; 
Typewritists delight in it; Book men recom- 
mend it; Beegzuoey needs it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of fifty cents, by 


SAMUEL H. BLACKWELL,. 





Fairfield, Maine. 








“ . om 
whose house is conspicuously clean, whose work worries [| 
her least, whose leisure time is greatest, how she manages. 
The chances are ten to one she will answer: 


**I do all my cleaning with 


GOousT lesin 





D Powder 


Sold by all grocers. Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


=) TRUE'S ELIXI 


is not a stimulant but a blood purifying, cleansing and harmless mixture of vegeta- 
ble ingredients which cures disorders of the digestive tract and expels worms. It 
Goes not whip the tired organs into temporary activity as most remedies do, followed 
by an equal reaction, but True’s Elixir removes the cause of the trouble and its tonic 
effects are due to good, sound digestion and pure blood, which follow its use. A favorite 
family medicine for 47 years. Its popularity is due entirely to its cures. Ask your 
druggist for it. 35 cents a bottle. DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, ME, 


Chicago. 




















ANOTHER CRAND OFFER. 





F ine Silverware Free. 


HIS SILVER-PLATED WARE can be used in cooking, eating 
and medicines the same as solid silver. The base of this ware 
is solid nickel-silver metal, and being perfectly white and hard it 
will never change color, and will wear a lifetime. This ware will 
not, cannot turn brassy, corrode or rust. We absolutely guarantee 
that each and every piece of this ware is plated with the full 
STANDARD amount of pure coin-silver. In beauty and finish itis 
perfect. 


FULL SIZE. 


All of the ware is full regulation size. Dessert- 
forks are specially designed for cutting and eating 
pie, and dessert-spoons are proper spoons with 
which to eat soup. 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee every piece of 
this ware to be exactly as it 
is described and to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 











INITIAL LETTER cb piece of this ware (except the knives) 


engraved free of charge with an initial letter in 
Old English. Only one letter on a piece. Say what initial you want, 


PR M OFFERS 


We will send the MAINE FARMER one year in advance 


and the Silverware to any one at the following prices: 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Teaspoons for the club price of $2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Forks for the club price of 2.50 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Tablespoons for the club price of 2.60 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Knives for the club price of 276 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Coffee spoons for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-spoons for the club price of 2.26 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-forks for the club price of 2.26 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Sugar-shell and Butter-knife, both for 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Berry-spoon for the club price of 2.00 
Tbe Maine Farmer 1 year and Pie-knife for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Gravy-ladle for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Child’s Set (Knife, Fork and Spoon) for the club price of 1.90 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


This unprecedented offer is open to subscribers to the MAINE FARMER for 
1899 and not to any other paper in Maine. 








“Uncle Sam and Spain, or The Capture of Havana,” or 
2 >—— ‘Klondike or Bust.” 


New and popular games for old and young. 

You want one or both and can have them for 10 cents 
(en) each, by sending one coupon for each game ordered, 
to THE MAINE FARMER office with name and address. 

A First-Class Checker Board with each game. 

If there are children in your home send for two and avoid 


family troubles. Only two can play at one time. 


our TEiIs ouT. 


The Maine Farmer 


This coupon and 10 cents (coin) will entitle you to one of the 
games. Enclose two 2-cent stamps for each game to be sent by 





“KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





mail. Address Young Folks Dept., The Maine Farmer, Augusta, 
Maine. 
Pd énawetctudetencesuch 60ddtsigecdvnbdcossenessees 
BBBSENB. cn 00s ccvccceccsoccescoscces Pcccccsescoeccces 


Stamps will only be accepted for postage. 


STRONG 


AGAIN! They clear the brain, ses 

rfect, and impart a healthy 
vigor to the whole being. All drains and losses are _ ly. Valess patients 
are ne ee bg their condition often worries them into Insanity, Consumption or Death. 
M Price $« per box; 6 boxes, with iron-clad legal guarantee to cure or refund the 


$ 
money, $s.co, Send forfree book. For a time we offer one of our $3.00 Mag~ 
no-Electric Belts FREE with every $5.00 order. A:‘d 














WHEN IN DOUBT, TRY 






‘Thay povocseed ee 









aricocele Atrophy,&c. 
strengthen 













FRED D. WYMAN, Chemist, Brewer, Me 
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OTHER 


SHOULD 
Tin the House 


ents which will occur to the inmates of eve 
fery ache, every lameness, every Pain, ey st 
thma, bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup catarri 
she, hooping cough, influenza and neuralgia’ 


\dyne Liniment 


r. A. Johnson, Famiiy Physician, 


CROUP. My children are subject to cro 
All that is necessary is to give them a d nag 
bathe the chest and throat with your I iniment® 
tuck them iu bed, and the croup disan > 
if by magic. 4 che etrsas 


E. A. PERRENOT, Rockport, Tex, 


d Care of Sick Room,” Mailed Fre 
O.. 22 Custom House Street, Boston, os 
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twice Linted that 1 was ready to uv 
1. But he wasn’t, and I knew that no 
rdinary inducement would get him 
vhere he could be taken. But he had 
oO opportunity of investing his money, 
nd his cupidity natarally forced him 
o see that he had made a very poor bar- 
‘ain if all he was to get out of his ras- 
ality was to sit and spend it slowly in 
hat little hole of a Mexican town. 

“I had already interested him with 
ny stories of fortunes that had been 
nade in lucky mine investments, and 
old him I knew of one rich deposit 
rhich I had never reported to any one, 
ntending to invest the amount of my 
orgery in its development if I could 
et some more to put withit. I told 
im it was in an out of the way local- 
fy in southern Arizona, and that we 
ould get there without detection if we 
ould go on foot or burro back and 
void the railroads. Finally he con- 
luded that he was willing to take the 
isk if I would and go and look at the 
roperty. The rest was easy. I wrote 
t once for an officer to be ready to head 
s off while crossing the Colorado river. 
Ve had traveled some distance without 
eing challenged or exciting suspicion. 
threw off my pretended apprehension, 
eclared that we were safe from all in- 
rference and that we might’ as well 
uke it easy. This proved contagious, 
nd I saw that I would have no difficul- 
yin getting him to the pointI had 
psignated to the officers. 

‘“We were riding slowly along in the 
ot sun of the desert when suddenly 
‘om behind a butte two men on horses 
10t out and rode swiftly toward us and 
ere upon us almost before we had time 
» realize it. Although I had expected 
em, I confess I was taken by surprise 
-it was done so quickly and success- 
lly. Of course they handcuffed me as 
ell as him. But before we had reached 
.e railroad station they had released 
e, and he understood how he had beer 
oled. I expected he would burst out 
1 curses and reproaches, especially 
hen they confiscated what he had left 
his stealings. But he didn’t. In fact, 

Was so great a relief that he made no 
fense at the trial and took his sen- 
nce with great indifference. I would 
urdly have been surprised if he had 
anked me for the favor—he was so 
oroughly sick of exile.’’—Chicago 
imes- Herald. 





Five Foot Soldiers. 

The minimum height in the mikado’s 
‘my isa fraction of an inch over 5 feet, 
iat in the Italian army 5 feet 1 inch. 
s the height of individnals in Japan 
ses not often exceed 5 feet 4 inches for 
ales, it follows that there is wonder- 
11 uniformity observable in the phy- 
que of the Japanese troops, and this 
ct operates beneficially in long 
arches, very few falling out of the 
inks, What one can doallcan do, The 
nperor is himself much above the av- 
age stature, and the empress is just as 
ll as the Princessof Wales. Both are 
spare build. 


Man’s Superior Ability. 

‘‘I guess I ain’t so coarse,’’ said the 
tient animal. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ retorted Ba- 
am. ‘‘You could not make a man of 
urself if you talked for a decade, and 
can make enass of myself in five min- 
es’ discourse. ’’—Indianapolis Journal. 





$100 Reward, $100. 7 
The reader of this paper will be pleased, | 
in that there is at least one dreaded dis; 
se that science has been able to cure in all 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Ca- 
th Cure is the only positive cure known 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being @ con: 
tutional disease, requires a constitutional 
atment. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is taken iD: 
nally, acting directly upor the blood and 
cous surfaces of the system, thereby de 
oying the foundation of the disease, am 
ying the patient strength by building up 
> constitution and assisting nature in ing 
work. The proprietors have so much fai 
its curafive powers that they offer Ono 
indred Pollars for any case it fai 


re. Send for list of testi \. 
Address, ¥. J CHENEY & Co, Toledo, O- 
id by ists. 765c. 
iall’s family pills are the best. 
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OLOR and fiavor of fruits, 
C size, quality and ap 
pearance of vegetables, 
eight and plumpness of grain, 


wel 
are all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos 

horic Acid and Nitrogen, and 
jiberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
ell | ) 


greatest onomy and profit. 


GERSIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





ti 


This I Will Do! 


| will pay $100 reward for any case 
of colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
knotted cords, or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 3 


: will not cure. It is 
Used and endorsed by the veterinary wonder 
the Adams Ex. Co. of the age, and every 
stable should have a bottle always on 
hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 








a 





Waits River, Vr. 
ps. 8. A. TUTTLE - 
DEAR SIR I have used your Elixir on one of the 
s that I ever saw on a horse, and it entirely 
ness. Ialsoused it for rheumatisom in my 
st as good result, and will cheerfully recom- 
any one in want of a liniment. 
O. B. GOVR. 










Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tisn rains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
ixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 
. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of 
zist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 


7 g 
fprice. P. urticulars free. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 








Kyousta Sate Oeposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
Opera House Block, Augusta, Me 


TRUSTEES. 
J, MANCHESTER Haynes, Pras. 
Epwin C, BURLEIGH, fars'y W. Cours, 
HAS. 


W. H. GANNETT, . H. Wurrs, 

H. M. HeatH L. J. CROOKER. 

F. W. KInsMAN, Byrow Boyp, 

¥. 8. Lyman, . SCOTT 

Ongin WILLIAMSON, G. T. STEVENS. 

tna H. RANDALL, Horace E. Bowprircs 


Geo. N. Lawrence, ¥. E. Samira. 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


A & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
0 Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


Peaking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9% 12.30 P. M. ly20 


$135 for 90 Days. 


A few energetic ladieg and gentlemen 
wanted to canvass. Above salary guaran- 
anteed. Call on or address: 

J. EX. CILiLey, 
14 Main Street, Belfast, Maine. 











WAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


Our mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unri- 
valed for size and symmetry. 2,500 birds 
selected with care for breeding purposes. 
tier early, Eggs in season. My book. 


pratural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 
ree with each order. (Monarch Incubator 
still ahead, Send for cat.) 8tL7eow 





JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 











Poultrymen. . 


Send Postal and get OUR prices on Beef 
ieraps, Poultry Meat, Poultry Bone, Bone 
o of our own manufacture. 
b tound oyster shells, etc., delivered on cars 
ere in 100 lb. bags. 
SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER CO., 
Bowdoinham, Me. 


THE FORMULA FOR 





. wvitorce,” 

the best egg producing 

g Condition Powder known. 
Regular Price, 50c. 


We do this to introduce our other poultr. 
ate Kies bo you. Send 2c stamp, wifi send 

klet, n and Diseases of Poultry. 
THE 8. C’ STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 


—_—_ 





82-page pamphlet on 


Ashes as a Fertilizer,” 


for the asking. Every 
farmer should have one. 


GEO. STEVENS, 


PETERBORO’, ONT., 
Canada. 


TWO MILLS 








Horse. 








Dover and Old Orchard are the only 
mile tracks in New England which have 
not claimed dates. 





From a Western source of informa- 
tion advice comes that J. Malcolm Forbes 
of Boston paid $20,000 and the priv- 
ilege of having several mares stinted 
of Peter the Great (2.12'¢). This makes 
the Pilot Medium colt the highest 
priced horse of the year. 





Mr. W. E. Knight, No. Fairfield, keeps 
a handsome pair of work horses; they 
are a good bay and weigh 2,700 pounds. 
He has a year old colt by Trotwood, dam 
a Knox mare, that is a large, rangy, 
handsome fellow, stands 15-2 hands tall, 
a good bay, and very promising. 





Corn in any form is injurious for either 
brood mares or youngsters. It is essen- 
tially a fat forming food, and any one 
who compares the bone and muscle of 
the improved American hog with that of 
the prairie rooter, or the swine that pick 
up a living on the stubbles and wastes of 
Europe, will be convinced of the effect 
produced by a constant diet of this 
cereal. 





Rigby Park Association has placed the 
entire charge of the grounds and man- 
agement of the same in the hands of Dr. 
F. W. Huntington, who has so acceptably 
filled the office of Secretary. While 
Rigby has not yet decided to enter the 
Grand Circuit, the week of Sept. 18-22 
will amount to the same thing. It is the 
week following the Providence Grand 
Circuit meet, and the same horses that 
enter there will be at Rigby. The dates 
as claimed so far by the New England 
tracks are: 


Combination Park.......-..+++«¢ June 6-9 
Mystic Park.......... eeeeaes June 13-17 
Charter Oak Park.... 220+ ...ceed July 3-8 
re July 10-14 
Rigby Park... .....-cssscecees July 10-14 
Mieyatic Park. ...ccccccccccccced July 18-21 
Rigby Park....-...+ s+ e:cceese Aug. 1-5 
Mystic Park........+++ .seee- Aug. 15-18 
DNID 6 0:6:6.56.0 06-69% vec00sss Aug. 21 26 
Charter Oak Park,...... Aug. 28, Sept. 2 
Proves 2o.ccecccccecccces Sept. 11-15 
Mystic Park.....-..++-- sees: Sept. 12-15 
Rigby Park.........++-ss+0+ Sept. 18-22 





Water plays a very important part in 
the development of young stock. Through 
its medium alone can stimulants of bone 
growth be introduced into the system to 
any large extent, though bran and grass 
fertilized with bone and phosphates, 
slightly assist its production. A writer 
says: ‘‘The surest means to induce bone 
growth is to add night and morning to 
the foal’s water, half a teaspoonful of 
phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
soda, mixed,up to the age of six months. 
After that age the amount may be 
doubled. The larger quantity should 
also be given to the mares, both while 
carrying the embryo and when suckling. 
After the foal has been weaued an ounce 
of air slaked lime dissolved in the water 
occasionally will be found beneficial to 
keep the intestines clean and free from 
parasites, while many good judges have 
lately been giving their yearlings a daily 
teaspoonful of fluid extract of kola asa 
stimulating tonic, with, so they claim, 
good results. 


J. H. Look, North Jay, is handling 
some good young horses this winter. He 
has the natural ability and tact to thor- 
oughly break and bring out the speed 
in colts and horges intrusted to his care, 
and has all of the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the business. He has just re- 
turned to her owner G. M. Walton, East 
Dixfield, his 2-year-old mare, and Mr. 
Look says she is a good limbed, fine 
gaited mare, sired by Alclayone, dam by 
Griffin; she stands’ 15-3 _hands tall, 
weight 1,090 pounds. Another good one 
he has broken this winter is a 4-year-old 
gelding, owned by S. H. Morse; he 
stands 15-244, weight 975 pounds, dam 
by Antioch, he by Old Dan’! Boone, and 
sired by Greyson. Mr. Morse has been 
offered $225 for him. He also has 
handled for Mr. Wm. Small of N. Jay, 
his beautiful 4-year-old by Greyson, dam 
by son of Old Lewiston Boy. This 4- 
year-old stands 15-2, and Mr. Look says is 
‘tas fine an actor as he ever sat behind.” 
Mr. Look is handling and breaking 
horses and colts all of the time, will sub- 
due and thoroughly break any vicious 
colt or horse known. He is well situ- 
ated near the P. O. and depot. He also 
buys and sells horses. Anybody leoking 


og. | for good horses should give Mr. Look a 


thee Western r he A. W, 
gente f 
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The Boston Horse Show, to be held in 
Mechanics’ Building, April 17 to 22 in- 
clusive, is an enterprise that should 
receive the support of all New 
England, which in turf parlance is 
known as the home of the trotter. The 
directors of the show have made a gen- 
erous allowance for trotters, with sixteen 
classes and $2,425 to be divided among 
the winners. As the management of 
the horse show has dealt so liberally 





: with the trotting horse men, they, in 


turn, especially the breeders of New 
England, should reciprocate and enter 
their best and most famous animals. Of 
particnlar interest will be class 4, for 
stallions, to be shown with four of their 
get, the oldest not to exceed six years; 
stallion and get to be considered. In 
this class the first premium is $150, and 
second $75. The purse of itself may not 
be of sufficient value to induce stallion 
owners to exhibit, but there is much to 
be gained, aside from the money, and 


owner who places his stock on exhibi- 
tion before the public with such an im- 
pressive and influential environment as is 





given by the highest class horse show of 


the honor of winning the prize, by every | # 


the land. The prize list for the show 
may be had on application to the secre- 
tary, 50 State street, Boston, Mass. The 
entries for the exbibition will close on 
March 25. 


H. A. Austin asks the question, 
“Where do all the pacers come from?” 
In the entire country there are only four 
or five sk farms that are breeding for 
pacers, and these mainly in Tennessee, 
while there are hundreds devoted espe- 
cially to the production of the trotter, 
yet the pacer in speed and number al- 
ready outranks the trotter. 

This fact apparently supports the 
theory that there is really not much dif- 
ference between the two gaits—that they 
are interchangeable, and, it would seem, 
inseparable. 

The trotter and the pacer are rapidly 
becoming more and more of the same 
blood, the same breeding, the same type 
in conformation. Many of our fast 
pacers have brothers and sisters that are 
fast trotters. Many of our fast horses 





trotting gait. Many of our fast trotters 
are from pacing mares, while many of 
our fast pacers are from trotting mares; 
yet there are turf writers who insist that 
by a more careful and judicious method 
of breeding the pacer can be quite elimi- 
nated. The history of our breeding 
farms teaches us otherwise. Farms for 
the production of pure-gaited trotters 
have been established, during the last 30 
years, in every State and almost every 
county from Maine to California. The 
brood mares on these farms naturally 
had the trotting gait and were trotting 
bred. The stallion was a trotter. Asa 
rule, owners of these farms, especially 
until within a few years, did all in their 
power to breed the pure-gaited trotter, 
for the pacer had no standing, either for 
track or road; was ignored entirely by 
the grand circuit, that did not give a 
purse or in any way recognize the side- 
wheeler. No matter how well bred or 
handsome was the horse or colt that had 
the pacing gait, he was excluded from 
the show ring at all fairs, buyers did not 
want him, and there was no elegantly 
appointed box stall for him in the stable 
of the millionaire road driver. The pacer 
was tabooed. In spite of all this, he has 
steadily increased until breeders are 
coming to accept the inevitable, and de- 
velop the colts as they appear. 





Ten Dollars a Bushel. 

A well known auctioneer who was re- 
cently selling a lot of well fed horses at 
a public sale very truthfully remarked 
that “‘corn would have brought $10 a 
bushel in the shape of flesh on these 
horses’ backs.’’ This is true of the oats 
in Maine as well as the corn in Iowa, and 
only adds emphasis to the oft repeated 
lesson that no animal should be offered 
for sale until finished for the market. 











Remember that Bowker’s Animal 
Meal is sold only in yellow bags and yel- 
low packages. The original; richest in 
protein. 


What Maine wants is two million hens 
and pullets to come into laying before 
November, 1899. Thus by preparing 
for winter the dollars will flow in to help 
out expenses next winter. Don’t forget 
the hens when planning for more revenue 
next year. 


A live young man or woman who has 
a love for the business, can do well 
this year by hatching chicks for the 
neighborhood at five cents per head. 
See the account given by Mr. Stratton in 
this column. Itis a good business and 
can be made to pay. The best of it is it 
will tend to increase the poultry stock of 
the community and result in gain to all 
concerned. 


If you want eggs for hatching, incu- 
bators to hatch them in, brooders in 
which to grow them, or feed for old and 
young, consult the advertising columns 
of the Maine Farmer. Every man wants 
more and better stock, and to obtain the 
same has need of these advertisers and 
the goods they have for sale. Send a 
postal for prices and catalogues. 


A Significant Item. 

A very successful breeder of Pekin 
ducks, who likes to exhibit and hopes to 
win, writes in regard to his Pekin ducks, 
“Our birds, though fine in form and 
feather, were very much under weight, 
caused by giving them a large tank to 
play in all winter.’’ Sometime breeders 
will learn that the artificial means which 
prevail to-day do not allow one to follow 
all natural instincts. 


INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY CULTURE. 

At the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts (Kingston), 
the special course of instruction in poul- 
try culture for 1899 began on Jan. 9, to 
continue four weeks. Nearly 40 applica- 
tions for enrollment for the course were 
received, but owing to limited accommo- 
dations, the class has been kept down to 
about 20 in number. Several who could 
not take this course have enrolled their 
names for the next in 1900. Somuch for 
effective work to educate “hen men.” 
Why cannot the same plan be adopted at 
Orono? The State has the plant and all 
the machinery necessary. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
RESULT OF GOOD BREEDING. 
Editor Maine Farmer: I noticed in the 
Feb. 9, issue of the Maine Farmer, a 
record of eggs laid by White Wyandottes, 
which, with respect to Mr. Snow, I think 
I can beat. My pen of 10 White Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets, during the last 30 
days, through the cold snap, laid 204 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or 
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have records at both the pacing and the| 


eggs, or 204-10 per hen. They have laid 
since the first part of November. This 
is the result of breeding from the best 
layers. Each year the dam of some of 
the pullets laid 30 eggs in 34 days. I 
always aim to breed the best layers pos- 
sible every year, thereby producing what 
we all are looking for, good winter layers. 
This pen is headed by a cockerel scoring 
9334 points. This is the same pen from 
which I sell my eggs to my customers. 
Yours truly, 
Victor H. Murty. 
So. Brewer, Me. 


A GOOD RECORD. 

Editor Maine Farmer: Enclosed I 
hand you —, for which run the enclosed 
ad. as long as it will pay. Last year I 
hatched 547 chicks for ourselves, and 
raised 498 of them—all with incubators 
and brooders. 250 were pullets. We 
culled these, selling the culls for 75 cents 
a piece. About 200 were left. These 
began laying a little in October. In No- 
vember they gave us $65 worth of eggs, 
in December, $83 worth, and in January, 
$84, never mind the odd cents. 

They are still at it, and give us about 
9 dozen a day, with eggs at 20 cents a 
dozen now. How is that for pullets 
“that nebber had a mudder?’’ I also 
hatched over 3000 chicks for other par- 
ties, some at 5c each, eggs furnished, 
and others at 10c a chick. 

One little example will sbow how in- 
cubators get the blame “when eggs 
wouldn’t hatch, anyhow.” Two men 
brought me 72 eggs each, which were 
put into the same machine, and treated 
the same in every respect. One man re- 
ceived 58 good, strong chicks, the other 
11 little weak things that it would be 
hard to name. The first man wants four 
times the hatching space this year, the 
latter says that incubator chickens are 
‘no good,”’ for he lost nearly every one 
of his. Where was the blame? 

A. W. STRATTON. 


BREED FROM BEST LAYERS. 

No matter how good the average of 
egg production from the flock now in the 
pens, no man can afford to breed from 
the whole lot as they 1un. They may 
have paid a good profit. They may 
have beaten the record but there is still 
room at the top for more and better 
stock. 

The only thing left to the poultry 
breeder to-day, is to climb where eggs 
are thicker. Left to themselves the 
best family of the best breed will fall 
back rapidly. The tendency to back- 
slide is as strong in hens as other indi- 
viduals, and the only way to prevent this 
is by reaching all the while for a higher 
standard. If it has been ten dozen the 
past year per head, seek to make it 
eleven in 1900, and the seeking will open 
the way to find. Ifit has been twelve, 
strike for thirteen. The only way to do 
this is to breed from the best layers and 
be sure they are mated to a male equally 
as well bred in egg producing lines as 
themselves. Doing this any man can 
increase the size of the egg pile built by 
the next generation. Failing to do this, 
and selecting the eggs from the general 
supply, there is great danger that the an- 
‘nual production will be reduced. It is 
easy to select the biggest and best look- 
ing eggs in the egg basket, and if these 
only told of the individual worth of the 
hen which produced them, it would be 
an easy matter to improve our stuck. 
The best lookers are not always the best 
doers, and doing counts for more than 
looks in the hen business. Select the 
best layers regardless of all else, and 
strike out this year for more eggs. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
MR. SNOW REPLIES. 
Common Sense Methods. 


Mr. Editor: If you think my method 
of feeding would be of any interest .to 
your readers I[ will forward you a state- 
ment as requested last week. These 
pullets were fed in the morning about 
eight o’clock with a mash consisting of 
one part corn meal, one part ground oats, 
and two parts bran by measure, mixed 
with boiled potatoes. About three times 
a week the mash is made with milk curd 
and about half of the mornings a small 
quantity of Bowker’s Animal Meal 
is added. The masb is always salted at 
noon and night. They have about three 
parts of wheat screenings, two parts of 
cracked corn and one part of whole oats 
scattered in the litter, about a quart at 
each feed. The pen has a double board 
floor. The litter is chaff from the barn 
floor. Occasionally a cabbage is fed 
with warm water, morning, noon, and 
sometimes at night. Ground oyster 
shells and gravel from a gravel bank are 
kept by them all the time. You see, Mr. 
Editor, that I feed my hens well. A 
quart of feed for 40 hens would never do 
for mine. The house is cold. Ice will 
make in warm water from morning until 
noon in cold weather, but they are still 
laying well. J. A. Snow. 

We are glad to get Mr. Snow’s ration 
and method of feeding. It shows that 
business methods bring returns in cold 
weather. Those who feed corn may find 
here an object lesson. Constant exer- 
cise tells the story. The Farmer is under 
obligations to Mr. Snow for his descrip- 
tion. 


MATING. 

Vigor and cofistitution should form 
important parts in the selection of fow! 
for breeding, writes a correspondent in 
Farm, Stock and Home. Other things 
being equal, there is no better time to 
tell the vigor and health of hens than 
during the moulting season. Hens that 
will commence moulting early and finish 
in ninety to one hundred days and at the 
same time keep laying, though irregular- 
ly, must have strong, vigorous constitu- 
tions. If a hen can digest and assimi- 
late enough food to furnish the elements 
of feather-making and at the same time 
produce even a small number of eggs, her 
egg producing power is assured. An- 
other evidence of good egg-producing 
is along, deep body. The fancier mates 
according to markings or points, but the 
farmer or those who raise poultry for 
usefulness, mate for egg production or 
other market qualities. Cockerels 
should be mated to hens and pullets to 
cocks. Never use immature pullets for 
breeding purposes. Fowl should be 
mated from ten to twelve days before 





the eggs are used for incubation, as it 


requires that length of time to make the 
mating effective. There is a great di- 
versity of opinion among poultry breed- 
ers as to how many females should be 
allowed to one male; the majority agree 
that twelve to fifteen is about right. On 
many farms there are too many males. 
The profit would be increased if the sur- 
plus males were disposed of and thus 
make room for more layers. 

If a flock of common hens is mated to 
a thoroughbred male and a new male of 
the same breed is secured each year, in 
three years’ time all the common blood 
will be changed to pure Blood and a flock 
of pure bred of the male variety will be 
the result. Manage thus: Select accord- 
ing to the egg record the best two-year- 
old hens to start with, buy a thorough- 
bred cockerel, nine or ten months old, of 
the preferred breed. In mating remem- 
ber the weak points in the females 
should be the strongest in the male. 
The next year select from this mating 
the most promising pullets in color, 
shape and characteristics. From this 
mating you will undoubtedly get pullets 
that will grow fast, feather rapidly and 
mature early. Do not mate these pullets 
to the same male, he is too closely re- 
lated to them. He is young and still 
valuable and you can sell him for a good 
price. Buy a thoroughbred cock, two 
years old, of the same breed. But do 
not buy him of the same breeder that 
you purchased your cockerel of or you 
may get one akin to your pullets. If 
you cannot select the male yourself, 
write to the breeder with whom you are 
dealing and tell him the shapé, color and 
general characteristics of your pullets, 
and if he is honest he will send you a 
male whose strong points will overbal- 
ance and correct the weak points in the 
pullets. From this mating you will get 
a fine lot of pullets and the cockerels, 
too, will be valuable birds, and you 
ought to be able to sell them for a fair 
price. Do not stop here, carry tbe grad- 
ing up one year farther, select your near- 
est standard pullets in color, shape and 
characteristics and purchase another 
thoroughbred cock of the same breed. 


POULTRY SHOW AT ST. JOHN, N.B, JAN. 
24-28, 1899. 

The first winter poultry show held in 
St. John was a well arranged exhibit and 
in general management fully abreast 
with any held in the States. The offi- 
cers of the St. John Poultry Association 
are gentlemen of high social standing, 
deeply interested in thé cause and en- 
joyment of breeding thoroughbred poul- 
try and having a following in the mem- 
bership of the association of those ani- 
mated by the same spirit, the success of 
this their first exhibit was assured from 
the beginning. 

It is difficult for even an experienced 
association to conduct a show without 
many mistakes occuring in the details of 
its management, but here was an exam- 
ple of anew association conducting an 
exhibition with system, promptness, and 
with such a spirit of fairness that there 
was no apparent feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, every one pleased and all deter- 
mined to make the exhibition of 1900 a 
success worthy of the beginning of a 
new century. 

It was a thoroughbred score card 
show. No one desired any ‘‘compari- 
son’? mixup. Each exhibitor wanted 
the judgment of the judge in detail—no 
lump judgment—of the merit value of 
each section of a bird, and the score 
card of most of the birds exhibited was 
very carefully examined by exhibitors 
generally. The judge was retained an 
additional day after the judging was 
completed for the purpose of meeting 
such exhibitors as desired to know the 
why and the wherefore of the judgments 
rendered, This opportunity was indus- 
triously improved and the exhibition 
made far more practically educational 
thereby. Defects of size, shape and 
color and how to best improve the same, 
were carefully studied. 

At the close of this enjoyable day of 
practical school work study, a meeting 
of the officers and exhibitors of the asso- 
ciation was held, the judge requested to 
be present. The president was request- 
ed by unanimous vote to convey the 
thanks of the assuciation to the judge 
for the very satisfactory manner in which 
he had performed his labors. 

In quality, the exhibits would com- 
pare favorably with any show of like 
size in any part of Canada or of the 
States. The breeders of St. John and 
vicinity have purchased stock of the best 
breeders to be found in Canada and have 
imported many fine birds, not only from 
our country but from England, and they 
possess stock, that, in certain varieties, 
if exhibited at the great shows of Boston 
or New York, would make a warm at- 
mosphere for some of our best breeders. 
Nearly 600 birds were exhibited. 

The ‘‘American class’’ was in the lead, 
as it is usually, followed closely by the 
Mediterranean and Game classes, in all 
of which, together with Bantams, were 
to be found many specimens of superior 
quality. Climatic, and possibly other 
conditions, give an advantage to all loca- 
tions similar to St. John in temperature, 
where no protracted periods of extreme 
heat prevail, in the production of a high 
type of color, especially as regards all 
pure white varieties. In White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes and 
White Leghorns the color was excep- 
tionally fine even to the unripened shaft 
or quills of feathers not recovered from 
moulting, yet the color of shank and 
skin was arich yellow. The exhibits of 
Minorcas, Turkeys and Aquatics were 
very creditable and the same is true of 
most other unnamed varieties. The 
decimal score card was used. 

The Farmer congratulates this new 
poultry association upon the excellent 
record made by its first winter exhibi- 
tion. Having for two years had the 
pleasure of examining many of these 
birds at a time when the score could not 
be applied we are more than pleased at 
the work done by our old friend May, 
and the report received of the quality of 
this exhibition. It will have a stimu- 
lating effect all through the Province, 
lead to the growing of better stock upon 
the farms, cultivate a love for better 
birds by the consumers and bring about 
a more healthy and uniform condition of 
the market. 

Some idea of the merit of the birds 
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| Road Horse Establishment of the East. 
| PREPOTENT ROAD HORSE SIRES 


/Gemare, Lothaire, Telemaque and Lavater. 


Grand Bargains in Pure Bred Stallions out of Imported Mares, | 
Finsly Wlustrated Catalogue, season of 1898, sent free to any one. | 


Half blood pairs and single horses for sale, every | 
one having size, style, intelligence, courage and action. | 


COME AND SEE ME, OR WRITE FOR CATALOCUE, 


$ J. S. SANBORN, LEWISTON JUNCTION, ME. 
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i BREED TO PLEASE BUYERS. | 


| Come to Elmwood Farm before booking mares for ’98. 
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In order to place before 


at nominal expense. 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Hoard’s Dairyman, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Breeder’s Gazette, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 


o 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Canadian Horticulturist, $1.25; Total, $2.75 


Maine Farmer, $1.50 
’ > 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50 
, bd 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 


World. 
to July, 1890, 
superb Atlas published, 


Jackknife, warranted, 


Brethren, the best of 


books, 

Cook Book, 

of Useful Knowledge, 
The Maine Farmer and one 


stem-winding, 
watch, $32.00, 


Watch, $24.00, 


Strawberry Culturist, 50c.; Total, $2.00, 


New York Tribune, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

New York World, Tri- Weekly, $1.50; Total, $3, 
Co-operative Farmer, N. B,, $1.00; Total. $2.50; 
Poultry Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Farm Poultry, Semi-Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 
Rural New-Yorker, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 
Country Gentleman, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, and Youth’s Companion, 


$1.75; Total, $3.25, new subscribers only, 


Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha at Saratoga, 


The Maine,Farmer and Mrs. Lincoln’s Celebrated 


hunting-case, 


RAND CLUBBING LISI. 


our readers the opportunity 


to secure, with the MAINE FARMER some of the best pub- 
lications for the farm and home, the following grand club- 
hing list is announced, to all who pay one year in advance. 
No publication can make a more generous offer, placing, as 
it does, the issues of the MAINE FARMER before its readers 
Read this great list and send in your 
subscription for the coming year. 


We offer both for 
$2.00 


1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
3.00 
2,75 


1.75 


The Maine Farmer and Standard Atlas of the 
Maps 15x22 and 22x30. 
The most complete and 


Revised 
1.50 


The Maine Farmer and one choice double bladed 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha Among the 
this 


noted author’s 


1.50 
1.50 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and 5 volumes Cyclopedia 


1.50 


Ladies’ Waltham, 
solid gold 


15.00 


The Maine Farmer, and one Gent’s 15-year 
guaranteed, Gold filled case, 7 


jewels, 


12.00 


Write the MAINE FARMER for terms for any Gift 


desired. 





PAINT 


ROOFING 


When you get genuine dark red slate 
BEST ROO Pitta Zouk we 


MADE. iy 
Its reputation has been won by real merit, and merit is the result of not trying to see how 


roportion to secure permanent results. It is 
eating, wil 


and unexcelled ROOF PA 





Write for 
Catalogue. 


cheap this paint can be made, = how good and b 


Gay very best ingredients in proper 


y for use, contains no tar, uires no 


not crack, ys 7 off, and hes neca in ape a 3 years. It is an exceptional 
n, iron, shingles, or felt. One coat prese: 
tects the surface and Stops All Leaks at small expense. . a 


G. E. GLINES, 134 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Agents 
Wanted 





vidual scores made by the veteran expert, 
Mr. H. B. May, Natick, Mass. 

The S. C. White Leghorns (26 entries) 
made both a strong and an excellent 
showing. In fact, better birds were 
never seen in St. John. First prize 
cock, (Whiting Farm) scored 94. If it 
had not been that his tail feathers 
lacked maturity of growth he would 
have scored 951g. As it was he also 
won $5, special prize for highest scor- 
ing W. L. cock or cockerel; 2d cock, 93. 
Hen, Ist, 96; 2d, 9514; 3d, 95. Pullet, Ist, 
95. Cockerel, ist, 9314. The lowest 
score in this class was 91. 

The Black Minorcas made a good 
showing. One pair of W. Minorcas of 
good quality were there. A fair to good 
showing was made in Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, also a few pair of Silver 
Penciled, one pair Red Caps; no Hou- 
dans nor Dorkings. The B. B. Red 
games were a large and good class (27 
entries). There were also Brown Reds, 
Golden Duckwing, Red Pyle. Bantams, 








mostly Game, were there in large num- 


shown may be gathered from the indi-. 


bers. A Red Pyle cock won, besides ist, 
a special $5 prize for highest scoring 
cock or cogkerel in the show, 95 points. 
Coéperative Farmer Silver Cap, for best 
pen B. P. Rock was won by Seth Jones, 
45134; with Jack and Porter, a close 
second, 45144. 

The birds shown by Jack and Porter, 
St. John, brought down a good share of 
the prizes, as follows: 

White Wyandottes, cockerel, 1st, 9134; 
3d, 894g. Pullets, Ist, 9414; 3d, 94. 

S.C. White Leghorns, cock, ist, 94, 
and special $5 prize for highest scoring 
W. L. cock or cockerel, (Whiting Farm); 
2d, 93. Hens, ist, 96; 2d, 953g. Pullets, 
lst, 95. 

Best Minorca cockerel, Ist, 92, a mag- 
nificent bird but not quite matured. 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs, cock, ist, 
93. Hen, ist, 9234. Pullets, 2d, .903{. 

The Farmer regrets that it has not re- 
ceived the full score of the show with 
list of prize winners. Every breeder is 
already at work for 1900. 
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